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A competitive kinetic scheme representing primary and secondary reactions is proposed for torrefaction 
of large wet wood particles. Drying and diffusive, convective and radiative mode of heat transfer is 
considered including particle shrinking during torrefaction. The model prediction compares well with 
the experimental results of both mass fraction residue and temperature profiles for biomass particles. 
The effect of temperature, residence time and particle size on torrefaction of cylindrical wood particles 
is investigated through model simulations. For large biomass particles heat transfer is identified as one 
of the controlling factor for torrefaction. The optimum torrefaction temperature, residence time and par¬ 
ticle size are identified. The model may thus be integrated with CFD analysis to estimate the performance 
of an existing torrefier for a given feedstock. The performance analysis may also provide useful insight for 
design and development of an efficient torrefier. 

© 2014 Elsevier Ltd. All rights reserved. 


1. Introduction 

The independence and self-sufficiency in energy sector is an 
indicator of the socio- economic development of any country. 
Hence the recent research trend focuses towards the exploration 
of energy by utilization of non-conventional energy sources. A ma¬ 
jor thrust is on efficient and regulated utilization of the abundantly 
available natural and renewable resource, the biomass. Biomass 
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provides a clean, renewable energy source the use of which could 
significantly improve our environment, economy and energy 
security by reducing the consumption of fossil fuels, emission of 
greenhouse gasses and environmental pollution (Chen and Kuo, 
2011). Biomass can be used to generate heat and power as per 
the requirement of industry and domestic uses. This unique advan¬ 
tage over wind power and solar energy via photovoltaic cells 
makes biomass an important pillar in the energy supply today 
and in the foreseeable future. Biomass, including a wide range of 
fuels such as wood, energy crops, forest and agricultural residue, 
industrial and municipal wastes etc., may be the promising 
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alternatives for coal. Biomass is predominantly used in unscientific 
manner in rural areas for cooking and heating purposes. However, 
the utilization of biomass in an industrial scale is a real challenge. 
The inherent properties of biomass like high moisture content, low 
energy density and difficulty in grinding limit its use in coal-fired 
power plants for co-firing option. Furthermore, the biological 
decay of biomass during storage possesses additional risk of fire 
and safety issue during storage. To overcome these limitations, tor- 
refaction has been proposed as a process for upgrading biomass by 
thermal treatment (Arias et al., 2008). 

Torrefaction is a kind of mild pyrolysis in temperatures ranging 
from 200 to 300 °C and the residence time varies from about an 
hour to several hours in the absence of oxygen (Li et al., 2012). 
Ciolkosz and Wallace (2011) presented an overview of the influ¬ 
ence of torrefaction temperature and residence time on important 
fuel parameters like chemical composition, heating value and grin- 
dability. The researchers also investigated the heat of reaction by 
monitoring the energy demand of the torrefaction reactor as the 
heat of reaction is an important parameter for the control of 
large-scale torrefaction plants. 

During the Torrefaction process, mostly the hemicellulose in 
biomass depolymerizes releasing volatiles of low energy values 
and, as a result, the remaining solid has high energy density. This 
process effectively reduces the H/C and O/C ratio in biomass (Sarv- 
aramini et al., 2013), bringing it closer to coal in terms of combus¬ 
tion properties. Moreover, substantial changes in physical 
properties like increase in grindability, hydrophobicity (Li et al., 
2012) also takes place, making it easier to handle and process as 
a fuel. 

Torrefaction is currently being considered as one of the most 
suitable pre-treatment process for biomass feedstock, particularly 
for thermal conversion like pyrolysis, combustion, gasification 
and co-firing system. Torrefaction not only improves the grindabil¬ 
ity and energy density, it also improves uniformity in properties 
among different biomass feedstock types and eliminates volatile 
acids content in bio-oil extracted from a mixture of biomass feed 
stock. It also improves fluidisation properties of heterogeneous 
biomass mixture of varying sources (Kersten et al., 2005). There 
is an enormous potential for utilization of torrefied biomass for 
co-firing in existing coal fired power plants. With the rise in inter¬ 
est in co-firing, the need for a first-level model for torrefaction pro¬ 
cess is more pronounced than before. For the design of a new 
torrefier for a specific type of feed as well as torrefaction of a 
new feedstock in an existing torrefier, it is vital to know the prod¬ 
uct quality for a given torrefaction temperature, and residence 
time. Although pilot plant tests are the best option, it is expensive 
and may not allow exploration of all variables, while a suitable 
mathematical model is expected to provide the vital information 
about the process. 

Torrefaction of fine particles of biomass may be considered to 
be kinetically controlled where transfer resistances can be 
neglected. Typically, the most simplified kinetic model for torrefac¬ 
tion reaction may be represented by the following equation 

(Sadhukhan et al., 2008; Murugan et al., 2009). 

f^.d-xr a) 

Where X is the fractional conversion on dry ash free basis and is 
defined as: 


Wf - w ash 

w is the mass of the biomass sample at time t, w, is the initial mass 
of the sample and w ash is the mass of ash in the sample calculated 
from proximate analysis, all considered on dry basis, k is the reac¬ 
tion rate constant that usually follows the Arrhenius dependence 


on temperature. Di Blasi (2008) proposed that the pyrolysis of 
biomass at low temperature may be presented by a global one step 
reaction kinetics for overall decomposition but the kinetic parame¬ 
ters obtained by different researchers are not consistent with this 
model. 

The micro fibrous wood has a complex structure made of three 
main constituents; cellulose, hemicelluloses and lignin (Chen and 
Kuo, 2011 ). They proposed that the torrefaction kinetics of wood 
might be represented by the individual degradation kinetics of cel¬ 
lulose, hemicelluloses and lignin with three n th order chemical 
reactions. Torrefaction of wood based on thermal degradation 
kinetics of hemicellulose, cellulose and lignin lead to several ther¬ 
mal events detected by sudden changes in slope of mass loss vs. 
temperature curves (Sadhukhan et al., 2008). 

As torrefaction of wood may be considered to be pyrolysis at 
low temperature, pyrolysis models are expected to be applicable 
for torrefaction of biomass without major error. The kinetic model 
by Bradbury et al. (1979) consisting of an activation step followed 
by two subsequent reactions may be used. Varhegyei et al. (2011) 
proposed another model consisting of two first-order consecutive 
reactions incorporating decomposition of Xylan. They assumed 
that xylan produces an intermediate product, which reacts further 
to produce the final product. 

Another model was developed by Rousset et al. (2006) incorpo¬ 
rating the constituent’s lignin, cellulose, and hemicelluloses in pro¬ 
portion with their mass fraction in wood. It was assumed that 
lignin decomposes into char and volatiles in a simple decomposi¬ 
tion path. Cellulose decomposes by two competing reactions, one 
producing tar and the other producing char and volatiles. Hemicel¬ 
lulose decomposes according to parallel reaction scheme to pro¬ 
duce char and volatiles with the creation of an intermediate 
product. The model involves a large number of kinetic parameters. 

Di Blasi and Lanzetta (1997) modelled the torrefaction kinetics 
by a two-step reaction mechanism with competing reactions for 
the formation of solid char and volatiles. Prins et al. (2006) used 
this reaction scheme for torrefaction kinetics of beech and willow 
wood fines in isothermal TGA apparatus. They estimated the ki¬ 
netic parameters and found that the activation energies for forma¬ 
tion of gaseous volatiles are higher than that of formation of chars, 
which ensures that the volatile yield increases compared to char 
with an increase in reaction temperature. Sadhukhan et al. 
(2009) also observed experimentally a similar trend for pyrolysis 
of wood. 

Biomass being fibrous in nature has poor grindability. The prep¬ 
aration of biomass fines is not only an energy-intensive process but 
also need the special design for milling system. As torrefaction sig¬ 
nificantly improves the grindability of biomass (Arias et al., 2008), 
large biomass particles are better suited. The torrefaction of thick 
wood particles involves a strong interaction between reaction 
kinetics and heat transfer phenomena at the level of both single 
particles and the reaction environment. When exposed in a high- 
temperature environment, the particle is initially heated up by 
external convection and radiation depending on the temperature. 
Transient heat conduction and internal convection take place with¬ 
in the particle, followed by highly endothermic moisture evapora¬ 
tion depending on the initial moisture content. Meanwhile, the 
already dried region of the particle near the outer surface under¬ 
goes thermal degradation. Therefore, the different spatial zones 
may appear during the process of transient torrefaction; a char 
layer, a torrefaction region, a drying region and the virgin moist 
biomass. Water vapour and gaseous volatiles partly leave the 
particle flowing through the porous structure of solid biomass. 
The volatiles produced at inner depth of thick biomass particle 
passes through the pores very slowly. A fraction of volatiles may 
be deposited on char surface (Koufopanos et al., 1991) and may 
undergo secondary reactions over char surface at high 
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temperature. These are either cracking reactions to give light 
hydrocarbon or re-polymerization to produce secondary char (Di 

blasi, 1996). 

Chen et al. (2014), based on isothermal and non-isothermal tor- 
refaction kinetics of microalgae in TGA, proposed a four-stage 
decomposition depending on the torrefaction temperature. They 
reported that for the same reactor temperature and residence time, 
heating rate and heating control (non-isothermal or isothermal) 
greatly affects the yield of final residue. 

Bates and Ghoniem (2013) proposed that the first stage of 
torrefaction, associated with hemicellulose decomposition, is 
exothermic in nature releasing 40-280 kj/kg of willow wood. The 
second stage is associated with the decomposition of the remain¬ 
ing lignocellulosic components, completes after a longer period, 
and is predicted to be either endothermic or exothermic depending 
on the temperature, compositions and solid properties. Both the 
rate of mass loss and rate of heat release increase at higher 
temperatures. 

Microwave torrefaction of rice straw and pennisetum (Huang 
et al., 2012) at various heating rate and final temperatures reveals 
that the activation energy lies between 11 and 14 kj/mol which is 
different from the thermal decomposition of pure hemicellulose, 
cellulose or lignin. They proposed that the variation is due to the 
factors such as heating manner, heating rate, and reaction 
mechanism. 

Experimental results by Chen et al. (2013) suggested that the 
torrefaction reaction of biomass materials (palm fibre, coconut 
fibre, eucalyptus, and cryptomeria japonica) is controlled by chem¬ 
ical kinetics and physical processes like heat and mass transfer 
within the biomass and the solid yield of biomass is not affected 
by the superficial velocity of N 2 at a given temperature. 

In the present work, the kinetic model for large cylindrical pop¬ 
lar wood particles considers primary reactions with deposition 
coefficient for primary gaseous volatiles along with secondary 
reactions. The kinetic model is coupled with heat transfer that in¬ 
cludes conductive, convective and radiative modes of heat transfer. 
The shrinkage in particle is also considered. For fine wood particles, 
only the primary reaction is considered without any deposition. 
The model is first validated and then used to carry out simulation 
studies. Optimum particle size and reactor temperature are deter¬ 
mined for torrefaction of large size wood particles. Such simple 
models are often suited for integration into the CFD code for devel¬ 
opment of efficient reactor in industrial practise. The present work 
is a product of scientific collaboration between the National Insti¬ 
tute of Technology Durgapur, India, Dalhousie University, Canada 
and Greenfield Research Incorporated of Halifax, Canada. 


2. Methods 

2A. Biomass sample 

Fine saw dust (100-500 micron) collected from sawing poplar 
dowels is used as the fine biomass sample for this study. Proximate 
and ultimate analyses of the sample are shown in Table 1. 


Table 1 

Properties of Poplar wood fines (wb-wet basis; db-dry basis; daf-dry ash free basis). 


Biomass size range 100- 

-500 micron 



Proximate analysis 


Ultimate analysis 


Moisture (wb) 

6.4% 

Carbon (daf) 

51.25% 

Volatiles (db) 

78.68% 

Hydrogen (daf) 

7.92% 

Fixed carbon (db) 

19.58% 

Nitrogen (daf) 

0.06% 

Ash (db) 

1.84% 

Sulphur (daf) 

3.02% 



Oxygen (daf) 

35.62% 


Cylindrical poplar dowels, 152.4 mm long and 25.4 mm in diame¬ 
ter are used as large biomass particle samples. The L/D ratio of 6 
is high enough to consider one-dimensional model so that the heat 
transfer in axial direction may be neglected. 

2.2. Experimental 

The experimental setup consists of a custom-designed thermo- 
gravimetric unit. It has a 42 mm diameter and 1.2 m long stainless 
steel tube as a reactor, heated by a set of 2.4 kW annular electric 
heaters surrounding it with a capacity to heat it up to 900 °C. 
Biomass sample is packed in a quartz wool matrix typically in a 
lump of 0.25 gm. It is kept in a perforated basket, which is sus¬ 
pended from the mass balance inside the reactor (Fig. 1). The mass 
balance with least count of 0.1 mg records the mass of the biomass 
continuously to the computer. 

The unit is continuously flushed by Nitrogen at 3 litres per min¬ 
ute (1pm). Before the gas is released at the bottom of the reactor, it 
is preheated through a tube coiling around the outside surface of 
the reactor. The temperature of the reactor zone is measured by 
a thermocouple, whose data is also logged in a computer. 

Before starting the experiment, the reactor is preheated to the 
desired temperature for 30 min. Then the basket filled with the 
saw dust is lowered into the reactor and suspended from the bot¬ 
tom of the mass balance. The data logger in the computer measures 
both mass and the temperature. The reaction time (or residence 
time) is recorded once the biomass is loaded in the reactor. The 
mass loss data of the biomass stored in the computer is plotted 
and fed as an input to the model. Similarly the wood cylinder is 
wrapped around by fine nichrome wires, acting as a cage, and is 
tied to a wire hanging from the balance. The sample is introduced 
into the reactor in presence of nitrogen gas flow. The mass-loss is 
monitored continuously at reactor temperature of 200-300 °C. 

A fine hole is drilled up to the centre in the wood cylinder and a 
fine sheathed Chromel-Alumel thermocouple is inserted to mea¬ 
sure the centre point temperature. Another thermocouple is fixed 
at a radial distance of r s /2. Both the thermocouples are plugged 
by iron-cement so as to ensure uniform reaction conditions. 

2.3. Models 

The chemical composition of biomass is heterogeneous in nat¬ 
ure and the products from torrefaction are even more heteroge¬ 
neous. Hence, modelling of torrefaction is always associated with 
a large degree of approximation, assumptions and lumping of 
components to reduce the number of model parameters and en¬ 
sure manageability of the model equations. This simple model, as 


Analytical balance 



Fig. 1. Schematic diagram of the experimental set-up. 
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mechanistic as possible and with minimum number of parameters, 
would be ideal for design and analysis of reactors. Of course, it 
should be able to predict the performance of a torrefier over a 
given range of operating parameters. Even without denying the 
needs for more involved models involving the product composition 
and intra-particle details, such simple models are often better 
suited for integration into CFD code for development of efficient 
reactor for industrial practise. Keeping that in mind, the present 
work primarily focuses on developing a simple but reasonably 
accurate model for explaining the torrefaction behaviour both for 
biomass fines and large wet cylindrical particles. The proposed 
model includes drying, heat transfer resistances and shrinkage 
during torrefaction of wet wood cylinder. 



( 9 ) 


The residual mass fraction W at any time instant is written as: 

W = B + Ci+C* + C 2 (10) 


Att = 0,B = l,Ci =0,C 2 = 0,C = 0 (11) 

Changes in the volume of the reacting solid are experimentally 
investigated by the present authors. The variation of density for 
shrinking biomass particle during torrefaction may be written as: 


9 ps =n dW_p 1 dQ 
dt ^ 50 dt Q dt 


( 12 ) 


2.3.1. Drying model 

In the present study a simplified model (Saastamoinen et al., 
2000) is used for drying of wood cylinders with a first order rate 
equation and Arrhenius-type temperature-dependence. 

(-r d ) = p s f=k d e-^.X (3) 

r d is the drying rate, p s is density of solid and X is kg of moisture in 
the sample per kg of dry sample. The rate parameters (k dt E d ) for 
drying operations are taken after Saastamoinen et al. (2000). The 
temperature of the particle during drying is estimated by the energy 
balance equation presented later in this section (Eq. (14)). 

2.3.2. Kinetic model for torrefaction of wood 

The proposed kinetic model incorporates primary and second¬ 
ary reactions. The primary reaction model consists of two parallel 
reactions resulting in primary volatiles and primary char, Q. For 
large biomass particles, a fraction of the primary volatiles and 
gases, rich in heavier hydrocarbon and having lower permeability, 
gets deposited on hot primary char surface with deposition coeffi¬ 
cient, 5, and is denoted by C. The rest of the primary gases, Gi, rich 
in lighter hydrocarbons, are released through the pore matrix. For 
wood fines, however, the primary volatiles leave the particle before 
deposition and 3 may be considered to be 0. 

(l-8)(Gi) + S(C*) 

Biomass _. . (4) 


The instantaneous volume of the reacting biomass particle, Q, is as¬ 
sumed to vary as: 

n = Q 0 / r v+1 (13) 

The value of v is 1 for cylindrical biomass particle. Shrinkage 
factor f r in radial direction only is considered in the present 1-D 
model and is estimated from experimentally measured dimensions 
of the residual char after torrefaction, assuming that the geometric 
structure integrity is retained with no fragmentation. L/D ratio of 6 
used in the work is high enough for applicability of 1-D model 
(Kersten et al., 2005). The instantaneous shrinkage factor is 
estimated by linear interpolation using final shrinkage values and 
degree of conversion after Bryden and Hagge (2003). The experi¬ 
mentally obtained final shrinkage in radial direction was observed 
to be 9% at 200 °C and 20% at 300 °C. 


2.3.3. Heat transfer model 

Considering the heat of reactions of moisture evaporation and 
torrefaction for a shrinking biomass particle the energy conserva¬ 
tion equation may be given as: 


1 d 


,dT 


9p s 


irM CpV = + ( ~ AHd) 


dt 


r v dr 

x (-rd) - 


dr 

(Ps c psT) <9Q 


Q 


dt 


The initial and boundary conditions are: 
att = 0,and0 < r < r s ,T = T° 


(14) 

(15) 


However during torrefaction of large size wood particles a part of 
the primary volatiles gets deposited on char surface as C* and 
undergoes secondary reaction on hot char surface. The secondary 
reaction rate is highly influenced by the residence time and heat 
transfer rate. The secondary reaction includes two competitive reac¬ 
tions; (i) cracking reaction to produce light hydrocarbons called sec¬ 
ondary gases, G 2 and (ii) re-polymerization reaction to produce 
secondary char, C 2 . 


(c*) 



(5) 


The secondary reaction is assumed to occur within the pores of 
solid matrix and the rate is proportional to the concentration of the 
C* (Boroson et al., 1989).The model equations are: 

dR 

df = +fcc).B" (6) 


^ F = Sk v ,.B n -(k v2 +k c2 ).C 


(7) 


dC i 
dt 


= k r i ,B n 


( 8 ) 


for t > 0, at r = 0, — = 0(due to symmetry) (16) 

for t > 0, at r = r s ,-A e ^ = h c (T - 7» +sa(T 4 - T 4 f ) (17) 

2.3.4. Numerical solution 

The governing differential Eqs. (6), (7), (8), (9), and (12) along 
with the initial condition (Eq. (11)) are solved simultaneously to 
determine the primary variables B, C h C 2 , and C* at any radial posi¬ 
tion in the cylindrical wood particle at different time instants. Eqs. 
(6), (7), (8), (9), and (12) are solved at a particular radial position 
using fourth order Runge-Kutta-Gill method with a fixed time step 
size. The governing energy equation (Eq. (14)) and the initial and 
boundary conditions (Eqs. (15)-(17)) poses a moving boundary 
problem due to continuous size change. Transformation of space 
coordinate is generally employed to solve such moving boundary 
problems. However, in this work the dimensional differential equa¬ 
tion along with the initial and boundary conditions are solved 
simultaneously to determine the temperature T as functions of 
time and radial position. Similar technique was adopted by Di Blasi 
(1996) to solve such moving boundary problems. Implicit finite 
volume method based on central differencing scheme (Patankar, 
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1980) is employed for solving the energy equation. A FORTRAN 
code is developed to solve all the mass and energy governing 
equations simultaneously. 

3. Results and discussion 

3.1. Torrefaction of wood fines 

3.1.2. Experimental results 

The experimentally measured historical profiles of residual 
mass of dry poplar wood at given temperatures are converted to 
residual mass fraction on dry ash-free basis (Fig. 2) during torrefac- 
tion at six different temperatures in the range 200-300 °C. Mass 
loss is observed at a temperature as low as 200 °C, though it is very 
slow; only 1.2% after 15 min. Thermal degradation of biomass 
starts with xylan at a temperature of 182 °C (Chen and Kuo, 
2011) with a very slow rate and only about 10% mass loss is 
observed after a time of 150 min at 200 °C. As the temperature 
rises, the mass-loss rate gradually increases reducing the mass 
yield of torrefaction. The thermal degradation of cellulose does 
not start below 250 °C (Gaur and Reed, 1998). Hence, the mass loss 
curve at 260 °C lies far apart from that at 240 °C indicating start of 
cellulose decomposition. At 300 °C the rate of degradation 
becomes much faster and the final yield is reached within a short 
time of about 18 min. 

3.1.3. Estimation of kinetic parameters for primary reactions 

The experimental residual mass fraction data from torrefaction 
of dry poplar wood fines (Fig. 2) is fitted to the two-step kinetic 
model (Eq. (4)) using the Eqs. (6) and (8) with S = 0. The best-fit 
values of the kinetic parameters k cl and k vl are determined at each 
torrefaction temperature by fitting the experimental residual mass 
fraction data of wood fines to the model using Levenberg-Marqu- 
ardt method (Sadhukhan, 2010) which minimises the objective 
function: 

m 

f(kvl: ^cl) — 'y mo del ~ Wj eX pt) (18) 

j= 1 

On computation, the orders of all the reactions are found to be 
nearly unity and hence the reactions are considered to be of first 
order. The frequency factor and activation energy of primary torre¬ 
faction reactions are obtained from the slope and intercepts of the 
straight line plots of ln(/q) vs. 1/T at 200, 240, 260 and 300 °C 
(Table 2). 

3.1.3. Validation of the kinetic model for wood fines 

The experimental data at 220 and 280 °C is used to validate the 
kinetic parameters which are obtained from other four sets of 



Fig. 2. Experimental residual mass fraction (daf basis) profiles at various temper¬ 
atures for wood fines. 


Table 2 

Kinetic parameters of primary reaction for wood fines (100-500 micron). 



kvi 

kci 

k°( s- 1 ) 

1.45E+ 12 

6.58E + 06 

E (kj/mol) 

156.0 

106.4 



Time(s) 

Fig. 3. Comparison of experimental reaction rate (daf basis) with model prediction 
for wood fines (points-experimental; lines-model prediction). 


Table 3 

Residual mass fraction after a reaction time of 9600 s for wood fines (100-500 
micron). 


Temp. (°C) 

Expt. residue 

Predicted residue 

Difference 

200 

0.9059 

0.9121 

0.0062 

220 

0.7767 

0.7711 

0.0056 

240 

0.5588 

0.5318 

0.0270 

260 

0.2453 

0.2386 

0.0067 

280 

0.1493 

0.1428 

0.0065 

300 

0.1121 

0.1109 

0.0012 


experimental data at 200, 240, 260 and 300 °C. It may be noted that 
the experimental data at 220 and 280 °C is not used for estimation 
of kinetic parameters. The model predictions at 220 and 280 °C are 
compared with the experimental TG data and the reaction rate pro¬ 
file (dry ash-free basis) (Fig. 3). The agreement is good in both 
cases with the mean relative errors being 0.056,0.051 for fractional 
residue and 0.061 and 0.065 for reaction rate at 220 and 280 °C 
respectively. It is also observed from Fig. 3 that the reaction rate 
is uniformly low at 220 °C throughout the reaction period. At 
280 °C the reaction rate is very high initially, decreasing rapidly 
with time. Further validation of the model is carried out with resid¬ 
ual mass fraction after a reaction time of 9600 s (Table 3). A good 
agreement is observed between the model predictions and the 
experimental. 

3.2. Torrefaction of large wet wood cylinder 

3.2.1. Estimation of kinetic parameters for secondary reactions and 
heat of reaction 

The deposition coefficient S, the frequency factor and activation 
energy of secondary reactions are estimated by fitting the experi¬ 
mental mass-loss data of the wood cylinder to the model, while 
heat of reaction is estimated by fitting the experimental tempera¬ 
ture profiles at the centre and at r = r s /2 in the wood cylinder using 
Levenberg-Marquardt non-linear optimisation technique. The 
best-fit values of the parameters are presented in Table 4. 

The activation energy for primary torrefaction reaction of wood 
fines (100-500 pm) is estimated to be 156.0 and 106.4 kj/mol for 
volatiles and char formation respectively. The higher activation 
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Table 4 

Kinetic parameters of secondary reactions for wood cylinder (D = 25.4 mm, 
L = 152.4 mm). 


<5 

l<v2 

l<c2 

(AH) 

0.75 

k v2 o = 6.17 X 10 12 s -1 

k c20 = 4.69 X 10 12 s -1 

-360.1 kj/kg 


E 3 = 184.1 kj/mol 

E 4 = 184.1 kj/mol 



energy of volatile formation indicates that volatile formation 
reaction is more susceptible to temperature change than the char 
formation reaction. The pre-exponential factor for volatile forma¬ 
tion is much higher than that for char formation (1.45 x 10 12 and 
6.58 x 10 6 s -1 respectively). The values of kinetic parameters /< w 
and k cl are 8.58 x 10 _6 s _1 and 1.17 x 10 -5 s -1 respectively at 
200 °C indicating that char formation rate is 1.36 times of that of 
volatile formation. However, at 300 °C the rate constants are 
1.31 x 10 _3 s _1 and 8.71 x 10 _3 s _1 respectively, i.e. volatile for¬ 
mation rate is 6.66 times the char formation rate. Hence, though 
at low temperatures the char formation rate is more than that of 
volatile formation rate, the latter overtakes the former with an in¬ 
crease in temperature. Incidentally, secondary reactions do not 
take place for biomass fines. 

For torrefaction of large wood particles (wood cylinders, 
152.4 mm long and 25.4 mm in diameter), a part of the primary 
volatiles gets deposited on char surface as C* and undergoes sec¬ 
ondary reaction on hot char surface. The secondary reaction rate 
is highly influenced by the residence time and heat transfer rate. 
The intrinsic kinetic parameters for primary torrefaction reaction 
of wood cylinder are the same as that of wood fines. The activation 
energies for secondary torrefaction reactions of wood cylinder for 
volatiles and char formation are estimated to be 184.1 kj/mol. This 
makes the secondary reaction more dominant at high temperature. 
Higher pre-exponential factor for secondary volatile formation 
than that of secondary char formation indicate that the mass loss 
during secondary reaction is more due to loss of secondary 
volatiles. 

Prins et al. (2006) reported from TG mass loss experiments that 
the activation energy for primary torrefaction reactions of willow 
wood fines lies in the range 75-114 kj/mol with pre-exponential 
factors between 2.48 x 10 4 and 3.230 x 10 7 s -1 , while for the sec¬ 
ondary reaction the activation energy and the pre-exponential fac¬ 
tor are 151.7 kj/mol and 1.1 x 10 lo s -1 respectively. Rousset et al. 
(2006) proposed a network of 7 chemical reactions for primary 
and secondary decomposition of wood through an intermediate. 
The activation energy lies between 52.6 and 217.6 kj/mol while 
the pre-exponential factors lie between 58.7 and 6.66 x 10 15 s _1 . 

In the present study, the activation energy for primary torrefac¬ 
tion reaction is estimated to be 156 and 106.4 kj/mol for volatiles 
and char formation while the pre-exponential factors are found 
to be 1.45 x 10 12 and 6.58 x 10 6 s -1 respectively (Table 2). The 
activation energy for the secondary torrefaction reaction for both 
volatiles and char formation are 184.1 kj/mol with pre-exponential 
factors 6.17 x 10 12 and 4.69 x 10 12 s -1 respectively (Table 4). 

The present study predicts higher activation energy for second¬ 
ary reaction than Prins et al. (2006) perhaps due to complex net¬ 
work structure of intermediate C produced within the porous 
matrix of Poplar wood cylinder. 

Bates and Ghoniem (2013) reported a heat of reaction of 40- 
280 kj/kg for willow wood while in the present study it is found 
to be -360.1 kj/kg for poplar wood. 

3.2.2. Model validation for torrefaction of large wet wood cylinder 

Mass loss, centre and surface temperature profiles are obtained 
experimentally for wood cylinders at 200, 220, 240, 260, 280 and 
300 °C. Of these six set of experiments, the data sets at 200, 220, 



Fig. 4. Comparison of experimental fractional residue (ash-free basis) with model 
prediction (D = 25.4 mm, I = 152.4 mm). 

260 and 300 °C are employed to estimate the kinetic parameters, 
while the remaining two at 240 and 280 °C are used to validate 
the model (Fig. 4). The relative mean error between experimentally 
obtained mass residue and that predicted by the model are calcu¬ 
lated for all data points at 240 and 280 °C are 0.041 and 0.039 
respectively. The comparison of experimental centre temperature 
profiles with the model prediction is presented in Fig. 5. The rela¬ 
tive mean error between experimentally obtained centre tempera¬ 
ture and that predicted by the model for all data points at 240 and 
280 °C are 0.044 and 0.047 respectively. 

The experimentally obtained temperature profiles at the centre 
(r = 0) and mid-point (r = r s /2) show that both temperatures are 
identical initially. But the particle surface gets heated up faster 
with time due to convective and radiative heat transfer and the 
mid-point temperature is slightly higher than the centre tempera¬ 
ture due to less conductive resistance. However, when exothermic 
torrefaction reaction starts, heat is generated within the particle 
and the centre loses heat at a lower rate than the mid-point. As a 
result, both the temperatures become almost identical. The model 
predicts the same well. 

3.3. Simulation studies for large wood particles 

Torrefaction characteristics of large biomass particles are influ¬ 
enced by both chemical kinetics and heat transfer, which in turn 
depends on temperature, residence time and particle size. The final 
fractional residue reflects the degree of progress of reaction. Hence 
the effect of residence time on the final residual mass fraction is 
further assesed through model simulation for various particle 
diameter (with constant L of 152.4 mm). 

3.3.1. Effect of temperature and residence time on torrefaction 

The predicted effect of temperature and residence time on 
residual mass fraction is investigated for the wood cylinder of a 



Fig. 5. Comparison of experimental centre temperature with model prediction 
(D = 25.4 mm, I = 152.4 mm). 
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Temperature (°C) 

Fig. 6. Effect of temperature on fractional residue at different time instants 
(D = 25.4 mm, I = 152.4 mm). 

particular size (D = 25.4 mm, L = 152.4 mm) in Fig. 6. It is evident 
that for all particle sizes, as the residence time increases the frac¬ 
tional residue decreases. The process is very slow till 240 °C even 
after 20 h of residence time and the volatile yield is very low leav¬ 
ing behind 72% residual char. However, in the temperature range of 
260-280 °C the residual mass reduces drastically to 40%. At 290 °C 
a residence time of 10 h produces 40% residual char and may be 
considered to be optimum temperature and residence time in 
industrial torrefier for poplar wood. These values as well as the 
mass yield attained have important practical significance in decid¬ 
ing the residence time and the temperature in the torrefier. 

3.3.2. Effect of particle size on torrefaction 

Torrefaction characteristics of a large biomass particle are lar¬ 
gely influenced by heat transfer, which is guided by its size. This 
effect is investigated in detail by model simulation. The simulation 
is carried out at a torrefier temperature of 290 °C, which is identi¬ 
fied as the optimum reaction temperature (Section 3.2.1). Fig. 7, 
presenting the fractional residue for different particle diameters 
of length 152.5 mm each at different residence times (15 min, 
30 min, 1 h, 3 h, 5 h and 10 h), reveals some interesting torrefac¬ 
tion behaviour. For a low residence time of 15 min, the fractional 
residue is hardly influenced by particle size for small particles 
(<16 mm) due to low heat transfer resistance. For larger particles 
(>16mm) fractional residue increases with particle size for heat 
transfer resistance. However, after 30 min the exothermic torrefac¬ 
tion reaction rate is high enough to heat up the larger particles 
(>16 mm) much above the torrifier temperature. This causes faster 
reaction for larger particles leading to lower fractional residue than 
smaller particles. For a reactor temperature of 290 °C the average 
particle temperature is 314, 301 and 297 °C for 24 mm, 16 mm 
and 4 mm diameter particles respectively. This makes large hotter 



Fig. 7. Effect of residence time and particle size on fractional residue for 
torrefaction cylindrical wood particles at 290 °C (D = 25.4 mm, L = 152.4 mm). 


particles react faster than the small colder paricles. The residue be¬ 
comes nearly constant above particle size of 24 mm. 

After a residence time of 3 h the primary reaction is almost 
complete and the torrefaction reaction proceeds through second¬ 
ary reaction only by slow decomposition of C*. The above heating 
up effect gradually disappears and the normal trend of increase 
of fractional residue with particle size due to larger heat transfer 
resistance is observed at higher residence times. 


4. Conclusions 

Simple parallel kinetic schemes are proposed for both primary 
and secondary reactions for torrefaction of large wet wood parti¬ 
cles. Drying and heat transfer is also incorporated to investigate 
the torrefaction behaviour. The predicted results show good agree¬ 
ment with the experimental results. The simulation results show 
that the average particle temperature lies about 10-15 °C above 
the reactor temperature which favours the torrefaction. The opti¬ 
mum torrefaction temperature, particle size and residence time 
are assessed through model simulation and estimated to be 
290 °C, 24 mm and 10 h respectively under the given conditions. 
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